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nave, which did not seem to me so dim and vast as the recollection which I have
had of it, since my visit of a year ago. But my pre-imaginations and my
memories are both apt to play the deuce with all admirable things, and so cre-
ate disappointments for me, while perhaps the thing itself is really far better
than I imagine or remember it. We engaged an old gentleman, one of the
attendants pertaining to the Cathedral, to show [233] us round; and he showed
us first the stone screen in front of the Choir, with its sculptured kings of
England; and then the tombs in the North Transept, one of a modern Arch-
bishop, and another of an ancient one, behind which latter the insane person,
who set fire to the Cathedral, a few years since, hid himself at nightfall. Then
our guide unlocked a side door, and led us into the Chapter House, an octa-
gonal hall, with a vaulted roof, a tessel[l]ated floor, and seven arched windows
of old painted glass, the richest that I ever saw or imagined, each looking
like an inestimable treasury of precious stones, with a gleam and glow even
in the sullen light of this gray morning. What would they be with the
sun shining through them! With all their brilliancy, moreover, they were
as soft as rose-leaves. I never saw any piece of human architecture, so beautiful
as this Chapter House; at least, I thought so while I was looking at it, and
think so still; and it owed its beauty in very great measure to the painted
windows. I remember looking at these windows from the outside, yesterday,
and seeing nothing but an opaque old crust of conglomerated panes of glass;
but now that gloomy mystery was radiantly [234] solved.

Returning into the body of the Cathedral, we next entered the Choir, where,
instead of the crimson cushions and draperies which we had seen yesterday,
we found everything clad in black. It was a token of mourning for one of the
Canons, who died on Saturday night. The great East window, seventy-five
feet high, and full of old painted glass, in many exquisitely wrought and im-
agined Scriptural designs, is considered the most splendid object in the Cathe-
dral. It is a pity that it is partially hidden from view, even in the Choir,
by a screen before the high altar; but, indeed, the Gothic architects seem
first to imagine beautiful and noble things, and then to consider how they
may best be partially screened from sight. A certain secrecy and twilight effect
belong to their plan. We next went round the side aisles of the choir, which
contain many interesting monuments, of prelates, and other old dignitaries;
and a specimen of the very common Elizabethan design of an old gentleman
in double ruff and trunk breeches kneeling in prayer, and each of his two
wives kneeling on either side of him, and their conjoint children, in two rows,
kneeling in the lower compartments of the [235] tomb. We saw, too, a rich
marble monument of one of the Strafford family, and the tomb-stone of the
famous Earl himself, a flat stone in the pavement of the aisle, covering the
vault where he was buried, and with four iron rings fastened into the four
corners of the stone, whereby to lift it.

And now the guide led us into the vestry, where there was a good fire burning
in the grate; and it really thawed my heart, which was congealed with the dis-